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TRUSTED AND TRUSTY. 

«Qver the side with ye, boy, quick ; one minute’s 
lay may cost your life!” exclaimed Mr. Gray to 
fellow passenger, a lad of about fourteen, who 
speared to hesitate about swinging himself down 
y;arope into a boat which rocked in the waves 
low the burning ship. The flames were raging 
nd mast and yard, the sails caught fire, blazed 
nd shrivelled, thick volumes of black smoke hung 
ice a funeral pall over the vessel, and the awful, 
red glare was reflected on the sea, which glowed 
like afiery furnace. It was no time for delay, in- 
deed, and yet Reginald drew back from the ves- 
g's side. “‘I had forgotten it,” he exclaimed, 
snd darted back towards the cabin. 

“Madness—he is lost!” muttered Mr. Gray; 
“no money was worth sucha risk. That young 
life is thrown away.” 

Sailors and passengers with eager haste lowered 
themselves into the boats, but there was not room 
for all. Some, under the directions of the cap- 
tin, whose brave spirit only rose with the danger, 
hastily lashed spars together to form a rude raft 
for the rest. Mr. Gray labored among these, 
gsping and almost fainting as he was from the 
heat, which had become well nigh intolerable. 
Often he glanced anxiously towards the hatchway, 
vith a faint hope of seeing young Reginald emerge 
igtin from the burning cabin into which he had so 
daringly ventured. 

The raft, the last hope of the crew, is floating 
othe crimson billows, the crowded boats have 
sheered off, Mr. Gray, half-blinded and suffocated 
by the heat and smoke, springs down on the raft, 
heis followed by the captain and all who remain 
ofthe passengers and crew, except the poor or- 
phan boy. Just as they are about to push off— 
“Hold! hold!” cries Mr. Gray, starting up from 
his place, as a slight form, blackened with smoke, 
md with dress singed and burnt, appears on the 
deck; he springs over the bulwarks, misses the 
nft, and the next moment is dragged out of the 
billows to lie gasping and exhausted, with his 
head on the knee of Mr. Gray. 

“Thank God, my poor boy, you are saved !” 
“Thank God,” faintly uttered Reginald Clare. 

A strange appearance was presented by the lad. 
His hair and eyebrows were singed, marks of 
burning were on his face and his hands, his dress 
hung in tatters around him, but he held in his 
grasp a flat parcel wrapt up in oil-cloth, and a 
hint smile rose to his lips as he murmured, ‘I’m 
#0 glad that I have it all safe !” 

It was not till the vessel had burnt down to the 
water's edge, and the flames had sunk at last from 
having nothing further on which to vent their fury, 
that the captain dared to raise a boat-sail which 
he had had the foresight to carry with him. By 
means of this he succeeded, after long hours of 
ptinful anxiety, in reaching, soon after sunrise, 
the coast, from which the homeward-bound vessel 
had been not many miles distant when the terrible 
fre had occurred. 

When the worst of the peril was over, and the 
raft, under a favoring breeze, was floating towards 
the land, Mr. Gray, who felt a strong interest in 
Reginald Clare, asked the poor lad some ques- 
tions regarding his family and position. He knew 
tlready that the boy was the orphan of a mission- 
ary who had died at Sierra Leone; he now found 
that young Reginald was returning to England, to 
be dependent upon an uncle whom he had never 
seen, 
“Iam glad that you have succeeded in saving 
something,” observed Mr. Gray, who had him- 
self preserved a box containing his principal 
treasures ; ‘‘doubtless that parcel, for which you 
= your life, contains something of very great 

” 


_ “I do not know what it contains, sir,” was Reg- 
mald’s reply. 
“Not know what it contains!” exclaimed Mr. 
y. 
“Tt is not mine,” said the boy, in explanation ; 
“it is a parcel intrusted to my care.” 


And you really rushed back into the burning 
tabin to carry off what was not of the slightest 
a to you, and, perhaps, of little to any one 

~» 


The pale cheek of the boy flushed as if he were 


relative, but only a kindly neighbor—told us the 
history of the accident. A simple story, and very 
like that of most of the burnt children brought to 
us. She had been left alone for a few hours in 
charge of her year old baby brother, while her 
mother was out at work, and in trying to reach 
down a toy for him from off the high chimney- 
piece her little pinafore had been flouted out in 
front by the draft of the fire, and touching the 
flame, had instantly blazed up. Her face had al- 
together escaped, but there was an extensive, 
though not very deep burn over the greater part 
of the chest, the left shoulder and both arms. 

Never was a more patient little thing put into 
our hands. Quickly and tenderly as you may 
dress a burn, yet the removal of the clothes and 
the first application of the dressings necessarily 
give a frightful amount of pain; but not a mur- 
mur nor an impatient word escaped little Annie; 
not a single restless or perverse gesture hindered 
our proceedings. Her whole little mind seemed 
fixed upon her mother and her brother. ‘My 
baby is quite safe—baby quite safe,” were the first 
words she said, in a half-bewildered way. After 
a little she seemed to collect her dazed senses and 
scattered thoughts somewhat, and spoke again in 
a solt, pleading tone. 

‘Please somebody tell mother that dear baby 
is quite safe.” And again, ‘I set baby on the 
floor safe in the middle of the room, and he isn’t 
hurt a bit.” And presently, ‘Please don’t let 
mother be frightened. O, I’m so glad baby’s 
safe !” 
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“In vain that his mother tried her gentlest arts to soothe him.” 





ple reply, “‘Ihad been trusted—I had promised—| Reginald broke the seal and opened the letter. | 
what else could I have done ?” | His hand almost trembled with excitement as he | 
The party safely landed in England. As the read it, With a sparkling eye he gave it to his; Only just at the Jast, as I was wrapping on the 
fire had left poor Reginald penniless, Mr. Gray aunt, who looked at it through her old steel spec- | final piece of wool, did her fortitude break down 
liberally paid for his journey to London. Regi-' tacles. | Sor a moment, and with a convulsive sob and 
nald arrived that evening at his uncle’s home, ‘Well, here’s something odd,” she remarked, | shiver, she suddenly cried out in a sharp, bitter 
where he was received at first with amazement, at ‘‘Why, who writes this? John Gray—I never | tone of suffering, 
his burnt and ragged state, till surprise was heard of the name.” “O, I'm so cold. Put me into bed.” 
changed to pity, on the cause of his strange ap-| ‘He was my fellow passenger—a merchant— | Poor, little, gentle lassie! We put her into 
pearance being known. ,and so kind.” | bed, we heaped her with hot blankets, surrounded 
It soon became clear to the boy that his uncle,| ‘‘Kind, I should think so!” exclaimed Mrs. | her with hot bottles and hot bricks, and gave her, 
Mr. Brown, and his wife, were not in easy cir- Brown, her sharp features relaxing into a smile. | with due caution, such stimulants, remedies and 
cumstances, and that they were likely to feel his) ‘‘What does he say, wife?” asked Mr. Brown, | nourishment as were prescribed by medical au- 
maintenance a very unwelcome burden. The thin, with impatience. thority. But that deadly chill was not to be con- 
sharp-featured lady, in her gown turned and dyed, *‘Why, he offers to take this boy here into his | quered. Stone-cold were her little bare feet and 
looked gravely at the tattered clothes which must house of business without any premium!” ex-| hands when she was brought in, and stone-cold 
at once be replaced by new ones. | Claimed the wife, handing over the letter to her | they remained, in spite of all our efforts—warm- 
“Did you save nothing from the fire?” inquired husband, ‘because, as he writes, he knows that ing externally, as a stone might by much applica- 
Mrs. Brown, as, on the following morning, she the lad is to be trusted. It’s the oddest fancy | tion of outward heat, but never responding with 
poured out at the breakfast-table some very pale that ever I heard of. What is Reginald to him! any réturn of their own internal, vital warmth. 
tea. ; | that he should take him by the hand—first pay for | The little, fragile frame could not rally from the 
_ “Nothing, but a parcel which I had in charge ‘his journey to London, then offer—you see his | shock of the burn, succeeded by that chill transit 
for a Mrs. Bates, of Eccleston Square,—here it is,” | own word—offer to treat him as a son !” through the cruel, frosty wind. 
and Reginald laid on the table the flat parcel} ‘‘Wife, wife!” cried Mr. Brown, laying his fin-| After a while her mother, who had been fetched 
wrapt in oil-cloth. ‘‘Could you kindly tell me ger on the letter, and looking with hearty kind- | from her work, came in. But Annie did not 
how to send it?” | ness at the orphan, as he spoke, ‘‘you and I made know her; she was already wandering, and un- 
There was no difficulty in sending the parcel, as a precious mistake when we fancied that Reginald | conscious of external things. And in her wan- 
Mrs. Bates happened to live near; but Reginald had carried nothing away from the ship but a| derings all her thoughts seemed tending onward 
could see that his aunt was provoked at this being trumpery packet of fern-leaves! He carried away | to the land whither she was hastening. Never— 
the only thing which he had rescued out of the something worth more than all the gold and jew-| if I may use the expression, albeit it sounds some- 
flames. Her impatience broke out into open ex- | els of the Indies—a character for trustworthiness | what strange—never was sweeter or more touch- 
pression, when, as the old couple and the boy sat | and truth, a character for doing his duty to God, ing delirious talk than our little Annie’s ;—frag- 
together in the evening by the light of a single |and man; and depend on’t,” continued the old| ments of childish hymns, broken by recollections 
dim candle, a note was brought in from Mrs. | man, raising his voice, ‘‘a boy who has that will of childish duties, such as “‘sweeping up the 
Bates, thanking Mr. Clare coldly for bringing the | never long be in want of a friend.” hearth before mother came home,” or ‘‘hotting 
parcel of dried fern-leaves, but informing him that the water to wash baby brother with;” sudden 
they had been sadly broken and spoilt in the gushes of childish tenderness for her pet kitten; 
journey. ‘ sudden gleams of childish mirth over some re- 
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INCIDENT IN A SCOTCH HOSPITAL. 


‘‘Fern-leaves! trash!” exclaimed Mrs. Brown, 
dropping the stitches of her knitting in vexation. 
“If you had only had the sense to carry out your 
desk instead; there was sure to be some money 
in it. If you had only saved a good suit of 
clothes, and not come here like a beggar !” 

Mr. Brown leant back in his arm-chair and 
laughed. ‘‘Dried fern-leaves!” he chuckled, 
‘tand spoiled ones to boot! They’ve only been 
pulled out of one fire to be chucked into another !” 

Poor Reginald was much mortified and vexed. 
The burns on his face and hands seemed to pain 
him more than ever, ‘‘And yet,” thought he, ‘I 
need not mind; I only did my duty. I had been 
trusted, and I had promised; I could not have 
broken my word. How could I guess what was 
in the parcel ?” 

‘“‘Rat-tat!” It was the knock of the evening 
postman. Another letter for Reginald Clare. 

“I hope,” said his sharp-featured aunt, ‘‘that it 
may contain something better than the last. 





“most hurt at the question, and he made the sim- 


Christmas day was but just passed, and it had 
been bitter, chilling weather ever since, with a 
keen and hungry wind stealing noiselessly but 
cruelly down from the north-east, when in the 
middle of the long winter evening—about seven, 
I think—a tall man, in a working dress, was 
ushered by the hospital porter into the children’s 
ward, with the brief words, addressed to myself, 

“A burn case, ma’am.” 

In the tall stranger’s arms, huddled hastily up 
in a single thin blanket, was a little girl of some 
seven years of age, with one of the most beauti- 
ful faces that I ever remember to have seen. It 
was not: only that the little round face was deli- 
cately fashioned and fairly tinted, and lighted up 
by singularly large, deep violet eyes; it was the 
great loveliness of a beautiful soul shining very 
clearly through the garment of the body, that at- 
tracted and riveted the admiration. 

She was quickly placed on a bed close to the 
fire, and while we hurried to do all that was suit- 





Dried fern-leaves, forsooth! What rubbish!” 








membered ‘‘fun with Nelly ;” all strangely mingled 
up with scraps of prayer, and broken words of, 
awe and worship, too deep to be called childish... 
At times all this was merged in the overwhelming - 
sensations of pain and bodily anguish. But for. 
these she had no words; only wails, and sobs,. 
and moans, and shakings of the little weak heady. 
and restless shiftings to and fro, most pitiful to. 
see and hear. 

. And so the long night wore out, and the next. 
morning, and the brief winter afternoon. Then. 
came achange. The quick, rambling talk sank 
into inarticulate murmurs, the white eyelids. 
drooped languidly over the bright, restless eyes, 
and a heavy sleep stole over her. I had sat up. 
with her on the preceding night, keeping up to a. 
warm and ruddy glow the fire that was so much. 
needed by the chilled and suffering child, and 
striving—alas! vainly striving—to keep up also. 
that more precious fire of human life within her- 
little frame. Slowly and surely that fire had died 


able for her case, the man who brought her—no | down, despite our best efforts, and it was quite 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 








without hope of recovering her that I took up my 
second night’s watch at her side. But I had seen 
enough to be quite sure that in this one case, at 
least, the pagan saying might be used in a Chris- 
tian sense, ‘‘Whom the gods love die young.” 
For little Annie was very poor and very beautiful, 
sure to be exposed to much temptation if she 
lived; very open, with that self-sacrificing, loving 
nature of hers, to much suffering. 

A brief watch was mine that night. For just 
as midnight sounded Annie started from the heavy 
sleep in which she had lain motionless for some 
seven or eight hours, started suddenly, as a person 
does who is roused by hearing some unexpected 
voice speaking close to him. 

Did she indeed hear an actual call? Who shall 
say? I shall always cling to the belief that she 
did. But all that I know is, that after the first 
start of her sudden waking she slightly raised her 
little head from the pillow, and looked up full and 
clear, with no trace of delirium, no trace of coma, 
in those beautiful blue eyes; and so, gazing up- 
ward with a strange, wistful intensity, she smiled 
a smile of unearthly joy and ecstacy, such as I 
never saw on any other face. It lasted but a few 
moments; then the eyelids drooped again, and 
the little head sank back heavily, and the light 
forever passed out of the half-closed eyes. But 
that strangely radiant smile lingered about the 
lips all night, making me say, whenever I looked 
at the sweet, still figure, “Surely the angels—ay, 
and another more awful and more holy Presence 
—have been very near us to-night in this little 
bare-walled, humble sick ward.” 

I have seen many deaths, before and since— 
most of them calm, many of them happy—but 
never one like this. And I never watch now by 
night, keeping up the fire, but my thoughts stray 
back lovingly and tenderly to my little Annie An- 
derson, and to the bleak December night when I 
sat by her bedside in the ruddy fire glow, and 
seemed for a moment to look, with her, straight 
up into the opening gates of heaven. 


—_—_+or—_—_———_ 
For the Companion. 
AN ANGRY BLOW. 


How small a matter changes the course of a life! 
Robert Howe and Mason Evarts were neighbors 
and playmates. Robert knocked off Mason’s cap 
one day. Mason was in an ill-humor, and flash- 
ing into sudden anger, turned upon Robert and 
felled him to the ground with a single blow. The 
blow was not heavy, but well aimed, and Robert 
was resting lightly on one foot. His cap flew off; 
his head struck upon the curb-stone; and he lay 
still—white as death and as still. 

Mason sprang to him—bent over him—lifted his 
head. Not a movement—not a breath from Rob- 
ert. Mason scarcely breathed, in his horror at 
what he had done. He felt himself a murderer. 

‘Robert! O, speak to me, Robert,” he groaned. 

No answer. He gently laid his comrade’s head 
upon the pavement and ran for help. 

Robert was not dead. He soon breathed— 
opened his eyes—but he was fearfully hurt. A 
pain in his head almost maddened him, and noth- 
ing could afford him relief. It was in vain that 
the physician applied his skill, that his mother 
tried her gentlest arts to soothe him. His friends 
watched in an agony of dread. Would the end 
be death, or the loss of reason? Mason was suf- 
fering more than Robert. 

At last the result came—blindness. Robert left 
his chamber totally blind—never again the light 
of day to greet his vision, never again the face of 
his mother, ‘the smile of his friend. A heavy 
shadow lay upon his life; ask the blind who 
have once seen, who know the beauty of light, the 
joy of vision, how heavy! Could never see again ? 
never any thing? no gay, glad show, no glory of 
prospect? Never. 

And all in consequence of that little act—that 
toss of the cap—that angry blow in retort. Great 
God, have pity on us, and guide and restrain us 
when we know so little what we do! 

Mason met Robert on the street when he first 
walked out after his blindness. Alas, poor Ma- 
son! He would rather have been blind himself 
than see those filmy eyes, that absent, introverted 
look, that uncertain, staggering gait—his work— 
the work of his temper—a hot, hasty, sinful tem- 
per, that had well nigh made him a man-slayer, 
stained him with a felon stain of blood. 

He stopped and spoke to Robert, took his hand 
in his and held it tremblingly, his own clear and 

beautiful blue eyes growing almost as filmy as 
Robert's while he a x 

**You forgive me, Robert, but I cannot forgive 
myself. O, if Ihad only hurt myself instead of 

ou ” . 
. ‘Don’t speak of it again, Mason! don’t think 
of it !” 

“How can I help thinking of it? I shall think 
of it every day and hour of my life.” 

“Why willyou? It willdo nogood. You did 
not mean to injure me.” 

“But I did injure you, and terribly, too. I 
shall never forgive myself. And, Robert, I shall 
do all I can for you. I shall do my best to make 
up for the injury I have done you.” 

“I don’t hold it against you, Mason, and I am 
very sorry you feel so about it.” 

“T hold it against myself; I must.” 

This was right in Mason. We are not com- 
manded to forgive ourselves, but our debtors, 
those who have trespassed against us, not our- 
selves for trespassing. He deserved this self-re- 
proach, the severest of punishments, but not too 
severe. What else could have made him curb 
that strong, fiery temper, dangerous and deadly? 


of his sin. Has he no will? Has he no conscience? 
Passion is only sail, and will and conscience are 
rudder and seaman to control and take in sail. 
Reproach yourself, Mason! punish yourself, for 
you spoiled a life, blasted it in its young beauty 
and hope! And ye who like him carry a hidden 
fire in your own nature, a volcanic heat only just 
beneath the surface, tremble for yourselves until 
the fire is quenched!: Thank God, it may be 
quenched. The lion may become a lamb—the 
proud may become meek—the violent, gentle—the 
irritable, patient—through Christ, in whom is all 
we need. 

That one angry blow from his comrade changed 
all of Robert’s pursuits and plans. His books 
were laid aside; no eyes to read them; his school 
was abandoned. He went to the asylum for the 
blind, to learn the arts which the blind best prac- 
tise ; mat-braiding, basket-weaving, mattress-mak- 
ing; simple, humble arts, but the best for them, 
limited and embarrassed by their deprivation. 

Mason went to see Robert in the blind asylum. 
He was in the work-room, at the end farthest 
from the door. What a sight—those poor, blind 
faces—those groping figures—those outstretched, 
blundering hands! In the very midst of life, yet 
shut in, imprisoned. 

Robert was braiding hemp—trying to braid it— 
just learning. The art at which a seeing child 
may play was difficult for him. There he stood 
in his place, his braid fastened before him, feelin 
for the strands, laying them carefully across eac 
other, slow and uncertain. He could not see 
Mason’s pale, wretched face as he approached 
him. But it troubled him to hear so much sorrow 
in his voice, and the poor blind boy laughed and 
tried to speak gayly to dispel it. ason watched 
him handling the dusty hemp, unknotting its 
tangles, straightening its coils, wearying in the 
dull, distasteful work, till,his soul sickened in him. 

“I cannot bear to see you at such work. You 
shall not do this always,” he exclaimed, grasping 
Robert’s hand in his, and then hurrying away be- 
fore his hot tears fell upon them. 

Mason was an excellent scholar, gifted in decla- 
mation, and his own taste and his father’s wishes 
had led him to aim at a profession. His plans as 
well as Robert’s were now changed; all by that 
blow. He could no longer study; his interest in 
his books wa# gone, and he urged his father to 
allow him to become a merchant. His father 
hesitated, but when he heard Mason’s reasons for 
his change of plan, he yielded. Mason went into 
a hardware store as lowest clerk. It was surpris- 
ing to those who knew his tastes and former 
habits to see how hard and rye: he toiled in 
that capacity. Well that he so toiled! He was 
not oaly doing his duty, obtaining his own self- 
approval and the approval of God, but favor in 
the eyes of his employers, and, step by step, he 
was promoted to difficult and responsible offices, 
till he had become their first clerk. Then they 
offered him a partnership. He declined it. What, 
decline a place in the best firm in the city! What 
could it mean? What else had he been working 
for all these years? What would the young man 
do if he could? 

He told his purpose. He was going into busi- 
ness in a new firm. ‘Howe & Evarts.” 
‘“‘Howe? Who is Howe?” 

“The basket and mattress dealer. My old 
friend.” 

**And he at the head of the firm? Why he has 
no capital, and is ignorant of the business.” 

‘‘He has large capital in what I owe him, and 
my knowledge of the business must suffice us.” 
“He is blind.” 

“That is the reason I have offered him the 
partnership. You know how he became blind.” 
‘‘Generous fellow, Evarts! Noble fellow!” ex- 
claimed the old senior, and, ashamed of his voice, 
said no more till he had scribbled at something. 
His voice was firm again when he gave the scrib- 
bling to Evarts. 

‘‘Here, Evarts, I owe you this, and I never 





mean to be long in any man’s debt.” 
Mason read it. A check for five thousand dol-| 
lars. He looked at the senior. 

‘“‘What does this mean, sir? My salary has| 
been paid.” 
“I never pay salaries. I thought you had been | 
here long enough to know that.” | 
“Excuse me, sir; you owe me nothing.” 
‘Don’t I know my own debts? I owe you that | 
for what you have done for the firm, for the credit | 
you have done me as senior here. It’s no small | 
credit to have had a man of so much honor grow | 
up in our store. I’m proud of you, Evarts.” 
**You talk of honor, when I can’t even be just. | 
I can never relieve myself of my obligation to | 
my poor friend Howe.” 

Howe was slow in acceptin 
which Evarts offered him, but 


the partnership | 
varts would not 


five up the cherished purpose of his manhood. | 


fe would have his old comrade share his best for- | 
tunes, all the honor and respect he could win for | 
him. ‘Howe & Evarts” became a worthy and 

successful firm, Evart's vigilance and readiness | 
nating compensation for his partner's deficiency, | 
and relieving him from embarrassment. 
And many a time, as the partners walked to-! 
gether to and from their place of business, Evarts | 
supporting Howe, and making him forget his. 
blindness in engaging talk, the gratitude and love | 
of the injured man made him feel that his blind- | 
ness had been a blessing, since it had given him a| 
most tender and devoted friend. 

P. H. Poetrs. 





ADVENTURE WITH A BEAR. 
A female missionary in India relates a some-! 





It had done fiendish work enough. 

‘He did not mean to.” Didn't meanto? He} 
did it, and he could have left it undone. He was | 
responsible. We can control ourselves. God 
has given us the power. We know it, we feel it, | 
we will not admit that we are machines—ships | 
without helms—weeds on the wave—feathers on | 
the wind. Weare not. Let no one say aught of 
the strength of his passion in excuse or palliation | 


what laughable adventure with a bear, which we 
copy from the Macedonian: 


I have just returned from a hill trip of much in- | 
terest, but I have not time to tell the particulars. 
We had a fright by a large black bear thet crossed | 
our path on our return home. One of our party | 
had some presence of mind, and told us to scream, | 
scream, and we did scream. We beat our cart, | 


tin cups, &c., and the old fellow turned and ran. 
He was black and very large, and within a few 
feet of us. We were very thankful when we saw 
him pass a ridge, and we began to breathe more 
freely ; but alas! the cattle were not to be calmed. 
They rushed on over bogs, and with standing ears 
and frisking tails. Dash! dash! went the dishes, 
and snap, snap, the rope, and away rushed the 
frighted cattle. We reached home at midnight, 
very much fatigued, but I think thankful for our 
preservation. : 








SCRAPS FOR YOUTH. 


COURTESY. 
AN ATHENIAN STORY. 
In Athens, ere its sun of fame had set, 
Midst pomp and show the gazing crowds were met, 
Intent for ever upon something new, 
The mimic wonders of the stage to view. 





So where the wide-extended circus spreads 
In gathered ranks its sea of living heads, 
Ranged in close order, rising row on row, 
The void arena claims the space below. 


The séats were filled; but ere the show began 
A stranger entered—'twas an aged man; 
Awhile he sought a place with aspect mild; 
Fd = nye young Athenians sat and smiled, 
Eyed his fusion with a sidelong glance, 
But kept their seats, nor rose on his advance. 





O for a burning blush of deeper hue 
To mark the shame of that self-glorious crew; 
How r the produce of fair learning's tree, 
That bears no fruits of sweet humility! 
The growth of arts and sciences, how vain 
In hearts that feel not for another's pain! 
Not so the Spartan youth, whose simple school 
Instilled the plain but salutary rule 
Of kindness, and whose honest souls preferred 
Truth to display—performance to a word. 
These Spartan youths had their appointed place, 
Apart from Atticus, distinguished race, 
And rose with one accord, intent to prove 
To honored age their duty and their love; 
Nor did a Spartan youth his seat resume 
Till the old man found due and fitting room. 
Then came the sentence of reproof and praise, 
Stamped with the sternness of the ancient days, 
For, standing full amid the assembled crowd, 
The venerable stranger cried aloud: 
“The Athenians learn their duty well, but lo! 
The Spartans practise what the Athenians know.” 
The words were good, and in a virtuous cause; 
They justly earned a nation's glad applause; 

ut we liave surer words of precept given 
In God's own book, the words that came from heaven— 
“Be kind, be courteous, be all honor shown ;” 
“Seek others’ welfare rather than thine own.” 


THE STORY OF JACK FROWEBS. 

Jack is an ‘‘American citizen of African de- 
scent,” who, about three months ago, claimed pro- 
tection of our troops at Beaufort, S.C. He was 
born the slave of a former resident of Beaufort, 
who two years since sent Jack, with sixteen fel- 
low slaves, back some one hundred and twenty- 
five miles from the sea coast and freedom, there to 
stay until the cruel war should be over. 

After a year’s sojourn in the backwoods, Jack 
fancied a change would be agreeable, and one 
very dark night he started on foot and alone, in 
pursuit of sea air. He travelled all night, and at 
daybreak hid in a swamp, only to be roused by the 
ery of bloodhounds on his track. He spent the 
whole day in doubling and crossing his own path 
to throw them off the scent, but in vain; he was 
captured and returned to the plantation. 

His master, or rather the man to whose care he 
had been entrusted, first amused himself by setting 
the dogs to worry and bite him, and after that he 
took him to the blaeksmith, who put an iron ring 
around his ankle, bending in the ends while they 
were red hot, and then a chain weighing jifty 
pounds was put around his waist next the skin and 
locked. These manaeles he wore four weeks, re- 
ceiving a daily flogging during that time. 

Lame’and sick as he was from the effects of this 
treatment, Jack never abandoned the hope of 
freedom, though ten more weary months came 
and went before another opportunity of escape 
was offered. 

In his second attempt he managed to elude the 
keen scent of the hounds, and travelling by night 





| and hiding in the woods by day, he at length 


reached Port Royal ferry. Here he lay down to 
rest in a ditch, as he thought, but it proved to be 
a rifle pit manned by rebel soldiers, and he nar- 
rowly escaped re-capture. 

Finding it useless to attempt to swim across, he 
retreated into the woods to consider the possibility 
of constructing some kind of boat or raft which 


might bear him to ‘‘Abraham’s bosom,” as the | 


Yankee lines ard termed by the contrabands. 


Necessity either created or developed his inven-|¥ 


tive faculties, and with a rope which he twisted from 
coarse grass or rushes, he formed a basket large 
enough for his purpose. This he fastened upon 
an old window shutter, and the whole was pitched 
inside and out with gum, which he obtained from 
the trees about him. It wasa rude-looking craft, 
but it proved itself to be seaworthy. In the 
darkness of night he launched his frail boat, and 
paddled across. To the Yankee picket who gave 
the usual challenge, ‘‘Who goes there?” he re- 
plied, ‘A runaway nigger coming ashore for free- 
dom.” 

A secesh picket upon the opposite bank heard 
the challenge and the answer, and shouted, 

‘You'd better cut him up for fish bait; it’s all 
he’s good for.” 

Hardly! His perseverance and heroism are an 
earnest of a noble use of the freedom he has so 
dearly purchased. He has shown the pluck and 
determination of an Anglo Saxon,—the instincts 
and bravery of a true, genuine and noble man. 


——=—= 
SHERIDAN’S SECOND VICTORY, 
Our gallant general had no idea of letting the 
rebels rest after his battle at Bunker Hill js, 
week. No sooner were the enemy in retreat 
than he and all his forces were after them, He 
pursued them for miles. They were complete. 
ly broken and demoralized. Our cavalry ro, 
among and around them, and captured them }, 
hundreds. Helplessly they fled, amid the Toar of 
a hundred guns and a tempest of shot and shel! 
Night at length came on, and our tired qj 
hungry soldiers desisted from pursuit, and so, 
their bright camp-fires lighted up both plain anj 
hillside. The enemy, meanwhile, fled to Fisher’ 
Hill, and there entrenched themselves, But 
Sheridan’s army were up at dawn, and in hot pur. 
suit. The rebels thought their position could ny 
be reached by any effort of ours, but they wer 
mistaken. Gen. Crook got round their flank, aj 
soon one of his divisions was in their rear, 
a magnificent charge was made by the sixth anj 
nineteenth corps right up the hill in front of thy 
rebels, and after a brief struggle they left every 
thing and fled like sleep. Twenty guns aj 
eleven hundred prisoners fell into our hands, anj 
Early and all his men were fleeing towards Rig, 
mond. Among these were the famous brigade of 
Stonewall Jackson, who were thought to be the 
finest troops in the rebel army. But they seemaj 
so utterly dispirited and frightened that the effory 
of their officers to re-form them into line wer 
fruitless. Our boys were boisterous in their ¢j. 
tion over their victory, throwing up their caps, 
and giving three times three cheers for their brag 
general, and for the success given them in they 
hard-fought battles. 


+> 
or 


“MY POOR BOY!” 


At one of our city depots, a few weeks sine, 
occurred an incident of thrilling and heart-rend. 
ing interest. It was the day we welcomed hom 
with music and loud merry-making the honor 
remnant of the ‘‘Seventy-Second” from the scene 
of the recent terrific battles; and a fond mothe, 
hearing the gladsome news of the arrival of the 
regiment, hastened to the depot to clasp in he 
warm embrace a darling son. Encountering a 
old associate and comrade, her face irradiated with 
joy and bright anticipation, she eagerly inquired 
for her boy. ‘Killed before Petersburg,” ws 
the sad response of the soldier, as he turned is 
eyes away from the searching gaze of the mothe, 
It were impossible to describe the agony in tht 
face as the dread reality of those cruel word 
dawned upon her. It was the utter desolation, 
unrelieved by one spark of light, which settles for 
the moment like a black pall around the heart 
when a joyous, confiding hope is suddenly crushed 
by bitter disappointment. A deathly palenes 
drove away the flush of joy, and, burying her face 
in her hands, she sank upon the platform in m 
attitude of mute despair. <A kindly group gath 
ered sympathizingly about her. Rough-visaged 
soldiers, as they pictured distant, waiting, anxiow 
mothers, dashed away the rising tear, and essaye 
by little attentions to divert her from her gret 
sorrow. At last her grief found vent in words 
“OQ, my poor boy !” the stricken creature moaned. 
*T was all that she could say. In vain they told 
her of his glorious death, and bade her remember 
the noble cause for which he had given up iis 
young life, “Twas ever the same response—‘l 
know he died for the Union—but, O, my poo 





~ i 

Numbers passed her as she sat there—the gay, 
the cold, the proud, the indifferent—and each wih 
saddened face heard the story of her grief, and 
tears of pity and compassion dimmed for the me 
ment many a bright and sparkling eye. At lat 
they lifted her and bore her away ; and as the cars 
rolled from the depot, still faint and fainter came 
back the low, piercing moan—‘‘O, my poor boy! 
O, my poor boy !” 





THE FIRST STEP. 


Here is a sad story, but a true one, from the lips 
of a convict now fulfilling a long term of impriso 
ment: 


A few short years ago he was at school. While 
in the recitation room, one summer afternoon, the 
| paced sent for him, and said he was wanted 

ome; a message had just come forhim. He took 
his cap and left, but had proceeded but 4 few 
ards from the academy before he was. greeted 
with bursts of laughter from two of his truat 
companions, who had ‘‘played such a nice trick 0 
'the principal to get him out of school.” He wi 
| about to return, saying he would get punished; 
| but they jingled money in his ear, and said, “4° 
| one will find it out; come with us.” 
| That night found tke trio within a theatre 
| That,” said he, ‘‘was my first step towards this 

place.” Years pass by, and still he keeps ©Oo™ 
‘pany with those same boys; the theatre is 20¥ 
frequently visited, and a glass of wine taken 
ter each play by the young gentlemen. Tim? 
= along; he has learned to swear genteelly, 
, drink gracefully—aye, to get drunk. will 
| The war breaks out; he enlists. ‘That 
keep him steady,” says Mr. 

| leave of absence, for a day, be 
‘He must have two or three glasses before “ 
| leaves for the seat of war. He rinks,—that aa 
ihe is “enticed by her who sits in the mark 
places.” He drinks again—fills the cup t?, 

| sparkling brim. The morning finds him in prise 
| Some said he was dead; others said he was wl 
| ing; others that be was drunk. He comes to 
| consciousness, and is told he is a murderer! 

i One good man took him kindly by the 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 
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and said, “My friend, what has caused this sad | 


mity ?” 
oe. brandy,” cried out the prisoner, wild- | 


ly. ‘Curse the wretches who gave it to me, when | up his wounds, he asked the soldier, 


they knew it would drive me mad.” 

The good man came to see him again a few days 
afterwards. ‘‘My friend, you had gay compan- 
jons; you were the hale-fellow-well-met among 
them. Do they come to see you now, and com- 


and you may answer it or not, as you please. 
want to know what you are fighting for?” 


***Will you help me a moment ?” 
* *Certainly.’ 
‘‘When the gentleman had assisted him to bind 


‘**My friend, I want to ask you one question, 
1 


‘‘The man looked up, and with an oath, said, 
‘¢«‘Smarter people than me got it up, and I 


fort you, tell you to hope for the best ?” pitched in!’ and there,” continued the doctor, ‘‘is 


before you go up there, your nice school dress, | 
you must be careful of it.” | 

*O, mother! [I can’t wait! I want to go and | 
see what that fire is. I want to go this minute !”; 
said Hettie, who is a very impetuous girl, wants | 
to do every thing she takes a fancy to do right! 
off, without a moment’s delay. 


dently, but she was very much in earnest, and) 
something seemed impelling her to go that mo- 


IMPORTANT TO INVALIDS. 
IMPORTANT TO INVALIDS. 





It is well known to the Medical Profession that 


IRON 


She meant no dis- is the VITAL PRINCIPLE or LIFE ELEMENT of the Blood. 


respect to her mother, whom she loves very ar- | This is derived chiefly from the food we eat; but if the food is not 
properly digested, or if, from any cause whatever, the necessary 


quantity of iron is not taken into the circulation, or becomes re- 


“Ah, no,” he answered, sadly. ‘‘I find none of 
them come to see me now that I am in prison, 
sick, and in distress But I will try to meet 


things with a calm face.” its cause and origin? Sabbath schools educate 
patriotism. 
the cause we are engaged in.” 


How sorrowful he must have looked then— 
scarcely more than twenty years of age—with a 
fearful doom staring him coldly in the face. 

The day for him to plead to his indictment soon 
came around. He stood trembling in the prison- 
er’s dock as the indictment was read to him; then 
came those last words: ‘‘What say you—guilty, 
ornot guilty?” ‘There was a pause; not a whis- 

r was heard. He answered—‘‘Guilty!” His 
sentence was then read to him: ‘To be confined 
twenty vears at hard labor in the State Prison, 
with three days’ solitary confinement.” 


<a. 


AFRAID’ OF PICKPOCKETS. 

Mrs. Chaplin, in the October number of the 
Macedonian, very aptly illustrates the folly of the 
needless anxieties with which many persons are 
burdened, by the following amusing incident of 
child-life : 

A bright little boy of five years, who is im the 
habit of taking a great deal of care of himself, 
recently went from his quiet village home to visit 
friends in the great city. He had heard of the 
wickedness of large places, but was perfectly awe- 
stricken at sight of so many policemen, realizing 
how terrible must be the vice which called for 
such a force to keep down or to punish it. One 
day, riding in a crowded horse-car, he looked very 
anxious and sat upright, eyeing sharply the faces 
of his fellow passengers, with his plump hands 
thrust resolutely into his tiny pockets. Once safe- 
ly on the sidewalk, he drew a long breath and ex- 
claimed, ‘‘I’m glad I’m out of that car, for there 
was a pickpocket in it !” 

“How do you know ?” asked his mother. 

“T could tell by the looks of him; so I kept my 
hands tight in my pockets till my arms ached.” 

“Why did you do that, my dear?” 

“Because I was afraid he’d rob me if I didn’t 
look out.” 

“And what had you in your pocket ?” 

Our cautious little hero looked surprised at the 
question. He hesitated a moment, blushed a lit- 
tle, hang down his head, and replied, ‘‘Nothing ;”. 
while his friends indulged in a hearty laugh at his 
unnecessary shrewdness. 

“O,” we thought, as we looked in the sweet, 
blushing face, ‘none of us need laugh at his 
needless anxiety, for nine out of ten in riper 
years wear away life in fighting bugbears which 
their own imagination has created. 


WHY DOES THE CHAMELEON CHANGE 
ITs COLOR? 


This curious fact in natural history seems to be 
satisfactorily accounted for by what I chanced to 
witness in the spring of 1853. 

When I had reached the lower step of the 
piazza at Casa Bianca, Fla., a fine specimen of 
chameleon came running down the stem of an or- 
ange tree, and stopped suddenly at four feet 
above the ground, and the same distance from the 
spot where I stood. Curiosity led me to stand 
and watch the creature’s movements. Soon his 
color began to change from the lively green of the 
leaves to the grayish color of the trunk. At the 
same time he also flattened his body upon the stem 
and fastened his claws firmly in the bark. His 
bright, yellow eyes, which could not change their 
color, seemed to close, as if he would enjoy a nap 
while basking in the sun; but if you moved a fin- 
ger, his eyes flew instantly open, to show that he 
was slyly peeping through a very narrow seam 
between his lids. 

I was not long in suspense as to the meaning 
of all this, for I soon observed a number of small 
black beetles crawling about the bottom of the 

. tree, and gradually ascending towards the clia- 
meleon. 

When one of these unguardedly came too near, 
he bounded forward, as a cat would spring upon 
4 mouse, and, seizing the poor beetle, began to 
swallow him. When the claws of the struggling 
victim would stick in the angles of his jaws, the 
chameleon would quickly clear them with a few 
dexterous strokes of his fore feet, and then gul 

morsel down. After this he would immedi- 
ately resume his crouching position on the bark, 
w down the curtains to conceal his yellow eyes, 








and dispose of the next careless beetle in the 


same summary manner. 
It was now 


enable him to seize his unsuspecting prey. 


Here, then, is another wonderful evidence of 


designing wisdom in the constitution of the crea- 
tures, to prove that the works of nature are the 
works of God.—Correspondent of Presbyterian. 


>> 


WHO CAUSED THE WAR? 





At the New York State Sunday School Con- 
vention, held a few days since in Buffalo, the 
ts basing been 
aggett,of Canandaigua, (for- 
merly of Hartford,) rose and. said, “That ae a 
‘ tune emphatically,” and 

of the patriotic spirit 
illustrating «by 


hymn, ‘‘My country,*tis. of .thee,” 
sung, Rev. Dr. pts - 


Sunday school 
he continued by sp 


and tendency of Sabbath ‘schools, 
an incident. 


“Glances and Glimpses,” a book by Harriet K. 
Hunt, who was once a teacher in Boston: 


away, it became proper that I should attend her 
funeral. 
miss the scholars; as they disliked a monitor, I 
hit upon the following plan of leaving them. 
placed in the chair the large old-fashioned slate, 


fectly plain that he changed his 
color, flattened his body upon the tree, and par- 
tially closed his eyes, to conceal his person, and to 


the short account of it; but where is the Sabbath 
school boy or girl in the land who cannot give a 
reason for this war, and an intelligent account of 


Sabbath schools are on the side of 


or 


HONESTY AND TRUST. 
The following pleasant anecdote is from 





A cousin of mine in Charlestown having passed 
It was school afternoon; I did not dis- 
I 


(it had been my father’s), wrote upon it the 
names of the scholars in the order in which they 
sat; and arranged the needle work and reading 
—for I always had some interesting work read 
aloud by some elder pupil every afternoon—and 
then said, 
‘“‘Now, children, when the clock strikes five, 
leave your seats orderly, go to my chair and place 
on the slate, by each of your names, a unit for 
good behavior and across for bad. When I re- 
urn I shall anxiously look at the slate, and in the 
morning when you are assembled, I will read the 
list aloud, that eyery thing may be confirmed. 
But I érust in you.” 
On my return I visited the school-room and 
found but one cross upon the slate; and that 
where I least expected it, appended to the name 
of a beautiful, open, bright, brave child, who 
then promised much for the world—the fact of her 
having rich parents being her greatest drawback. 
She was the last child in the school that I should 
have thought capable of any misconduct. The 
morning came; the list was read ; it proved truth- 
ful; but when I came to this name, | said, 
‘‘My dear child, you must explain. Why is 
this? What did you do?” 
Looking up to me with those soulful eyes, and 
speaking with a soulful tone, which ever made her 
an object of sacred interest, she replied, 
E laughed aloud; I laughed more than once— 
I couldn’t help it—because a slate was keeping 
school !” 








CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





THE CHILD LONGING FOR ITS COUNTRY 
HO 


Is this the city, mother, 
With the houses up so high? 
I thought it was a pretty place, 
But what a cloudy sky! 

I'd rather walk upon the ground 
Than on this stone and brick; 
O, how the folks are hurrying,— 

I guess somebody's sick. 


How nice the ladies dress, mother! 
And O, how proud they look! 

Let's go and find some pretty flowers, 
Or walk beside a brook. 

Are there no brooks nor trees, mother, 
Within this great big place? 

No birds, no flowers, no little rills, 
No butterflies to chase? 


O, let's go home again, mother, 
‘Tis there so nice and still, 

Where we can roam the clover-fields 
Or hasten up the hill; 

Where the flowers are sweetly blooming 
And the waters gently flow— 

To our own dear home, O, mother, 
Let us quickly, quickly go! 


HOW A LITTLE GIRL*SAVED A GOOD 
MAN’S LIFE, 

There is a beautiful little nook up among the 
Connecticut hills, a little emerald valley with hills 
and mountains rising all around it, row above 
row, each higher than the last, like the seats of an 
amphitheatre. In this valley a village nestles, 
its white houses gleaming in the sun, and in their 
midst the church, snowy and glistening also, lift- 
ing its white spire far above them all. It js one 
of the most beautiful scenes I ever gazed upon; 
but I need not attempt any farther description, 
since this has been done so much more perfectly 
and beautifully thanI should succeed. in doing, in 
a book called ‘‘Shadyside,” which nearly every- 
body has read, written by a lady, the wife of a 
former pastor of this same church in the village 
among the hills. And the little girl, Hettie, 
whom I am going to tell you about, lives in the 
very house, the parsonage, in which Shadyside 
was written. 

In the next house to the parsonage live Dea. 
Whittaker and his wife; a dear old couple, whom 
we all love. 

One afternoon last spring Dea. Whittaker went 
up near a pine grove, some little distance back of 
his house, to burn brush. While so engaged the 
surrounding thicket caught fire and threatened to 
spread to the woods. He tried to put it out, 
which he should not have attempted, for he had 
not sufficient strength. In his efforts he did not 
notice that the fire, creeping around, was forming 
a circle, hemming him in. The smoke blinded 
him, his strength suddenly gave way, his head 
grew dizzy, and he sank on the ground with the 
burning bushes all around him. } 

Just then Hettie was coming home from school 
with a little companion. She rushed into the 
house and into the room where her mother.was 
sitting. 

“O, mother!” she said, ‘‘there is a fire close to 








‘“‘A rebel soldier on the. battle-field 
burg called to # Unionist near him, 


of Gettys- | what it is !” 


the woods upon the hill. I want to go and see 


: ° | duced, the whole system suffers. The bad blood will irritate the 
ment up on the hill. Something, too, kept her | heart, will clog up the lungs, will stupefy the brain, will obstruct 


mother from insisting, as she might have done the liver, and will send its disease-producing elements to all parts 
any other time, upon Hettie’s obedience to her | of the system, and every one will suffer in whatever organ may 


wishes. What was that something? 
something that keeps us all the-time from the thou- | 
all things for our safety and happiness. 
something is the good providence of God! 
Hettie started right away, with the little girl in| 
company, and her mother made no further objec: | 
tion. In a moment or two they were on the hill, | 


That 


ing closer, while the circle that it formed shut! 
them on the outside. | 
*O, Dea. Whittaker, you will burn up! What 
shall we do?” cried Hettie. The poor deacon’s 
consciousness was almost gone; indeed he had no 
recollection afterward of the little girls coming, 
or that he spoke to them. He could just say to 
them, in a feeble, gasping way, hardly above a 
whisper, ‘Go for help!” and they ran, you can 
guess how fast. There was a mill, and some men 
at work, only a little distance below the hill; into 
this they rushed, and breathlessly and with fright- 





and strong men were up the hill, and had dragged | 
the good deacon out of the fire, and put it out. | 
They were just in time, he was badly burned, and | 


life was spared, and that, under God, he loves to} 
tell Hettie he owes to her. 
to change her dress, the doctor says, it would | 
have been too late. She did not know what she 
did; but God knew, and made her His little mes- 
senger to save a good man’s life. 





There is | be predisposed to disease. 


It is only since the discovery of that valuable combination 


| known as PERUVIAN SYRUP that the great power of this VI- 
sand dangers that surround our path, that orders | p\rizin@ AGENT over disease has been brouzht to light. 


THE PERUVIAN SYRUP 


| is a PROTECTED solution of the PROTOXIDE OF 1RON. 


A New Discovery in Medicine, 
A New Discovery in Medicine, 


and there they found Dea. Whittaker lying on the | that STRIKES AT THE ROOT OF DISEASE by supplying the 
ground, with the fire all around him, and fast com- | 00d with its 


Vira PRIncrP.e or Lire ELEMENT, IRON. 
Tue Peruvian Syrup 


Cures Dyspepsia, Liver Complaint, Dropsy, &c. 


, Tue Pervvian Syrup 


| Infuses strength, new life and vigor into the system. 


Tue Peruvian SyrcuPp 


Contains no Alcohol, and is pleasant to take. 


Tue Peruvian Syrup 


Cures Chronic Diarrhea and all Skin Diseases, 


Tur Peruvian Syrup 


Builds up the broken-down constitution, 


Tue Peruvian Syrcp 


ened hearts told their errand. One moment more | Cures Nervous Affections, and all Female Complaints. 


Tue Peruvian Syrup 


Is an excellent substitute for wine or brandy. 


Tue Peruvian Syrup 


suffered much in the long, slow recovery ; but his | jnvigorates the weak and debilitated. 


Tue Peruvian Syrup 


If she had stopped | cures ali diseases of the Kidneys and Bladder. 


Tue Peruvian Syrup 


| Restores the vigor of youth to the worn-out system. 


Tus Peruvian Syrup 
Animates and invigorates an over-worked brain. 





Pamphi containing certificates of cures and recommendations 





DAVIS’ PAIN KILLER 


CURES SORE THROAT. 
40—2w 





Choirs are obtaining New Books, 
—AND— 
THE BEST CHOIRS INVARIABLY SELECT 
"The Harp of Judah;” 
BY L. 0. EMERSON. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Publishers, 277 Wash- 
‘ 40—lw 


Price $1,38, 
ington Street. 
a 
ter A “COUGH,” “COLD,” OR IRRITATED THROAT, if 
allowed to progress, results in serious Pulmonary and Bronchial 
affections, oftentimes incurable. 
BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES 


reach directly the affected parts and give almost instant relief. 
In Broncuitis, ASTHMA and CATARRH they are beneficial. On- 
TAIN only the genuine Brown's BRONCHIAL TROCHES, Which have 
proved their efficacy by a test of many years. ‘ Among testimoni- 
als attesting their efficacy are letters from— 
E. H. Cuapin, D. D., New York, 
Henry WarD BEECHER, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
N. P. WILLIs, New York, 
Hon, C. A. PHELPs, Pres. Mass. Senate, 
Dr. G. F. BiGELow, Boston, 
Prof. Epwarp Nortn, Clinton, N. Y., 
SURGEONS IN THE ARMY, and others of eminence. 
Sold everywhere at 25 cents per box. 








from some of the most eminent physicians, clergymen and others, 


will be sent FREE to any address. 
We select a few of the names to show the character of the tes- 
timonials : . 


Rey. John Pierpont, Lewis Johnson, M. D., 
Rev. Warren Burton, Roswell Kinney, M. D., 
Rev. Arthur B, Fuller, S. H. Kendall, M. D , 
Rev. Gurdon Robins, W. R. Chisholm, M. D., 
Rev, Sylvanus Cobb, Francis Dana, M. D., 
Rev. T. Starr King, Marcelino Aranda, M, D., 
Rev. Ephraim Nute, Jr., Abraham Wendell, M. D., 


y. Jos. H. Clinch, A. A. Hayes, M. D., 








Rev. Abm. Jackson, J. R. Chilton, M. D., 
Rev, J. Pearson, Jr., H. E. Kinney, M. D., 
Rey. Henry Upham, John E. Williams, Esq., 
Kev. 8. H. Riddel, Thomas A, Dexter, Esq., 
Rev. P. C. Headley, Thomas C, Amory, Esq., 
Rev. John W. Olmstead, Hon, Peter Harvey. 


ga There can be but one stronger proof than the testimony of 
such men as these, and that is A PERSONAL TRIAL. Jt has cured 
thousands where other remedies have failed to give relies, and in- 
valids cannot reasonably hesitate to give u a trial. 
FOR SALE BY 
SETH W. FOWLE & CO., 18 Tremont Street, Boston, 
J. P. DINSMORE, 49] Broadway, New York, 


And by all Druggists. 7—eowly 





THE GREATEST MEDICAL DISCOVERY 
OF THE AGE. 


Doctor KENNEDY, OF Roxspury, Mass., 


Has discovered in one of our common pasture weeds a remedy 
that cures EVEKY KIND OF HUMOR, 


FROM THE WORST SCROFULA TO A COMMON PIMPLE. 
2 bottics are warranted to cure a nursing sore mouth. 


1 to 3 bottles will cure the worst kind of pimples on the face. 
2 to 8 bottles will clear the system of boils. 





40—Im 
NO MEDICINE IS SO POPULAR HERE 
—fitiiine 
DAVIS’ PAIN KILLER. 
40—2w 





KENNEDY'S 
BSBA LT -RAEUV M 


OINTMENT 
CURES SALT-RHEUM, 
CURES ERYSIPELAS SORES, 
CURES SCALD HEAD, 
CURES THE SHINGLES, 
CURES RINGWORMS, 
CURES SORE EYES, 
- Cures every Hot and Itching Humor, 
CURES BURNS AND SCALDS. 
THE MOST DELIGHTFULLY COOLING OINTMENT EVER MADE. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
Price 25 Cents. 
LARGE SIZE BOTTLES 50 CENTS. 





DAVIS’ PAIN KILLER 
CURES PAINS OF ALL KINDS, 


TRY IT. 40—2w 


2 bottles are warranted to cure the worst canker in the mouth 
and stomach, 
3 to 5 bottles are warranted to cure the worst case of erysipelas. 
1 to 2 bottles are warranted to cure all humor in the eyes. 
2 bottles are warranted to cure running of the ears and blotches 
among the hair. 
4 or 6 bottles are warranted to cure corrupt and running sores. 
1 bottle will cure scaly eruptions of the skin, 
2 or 3 botties are warranted to cure the worst cases of ringworm. 
2 or 3 bottles are warranted to cure the most dangerous case ot 
rheumatism. 
8 or 4 bottles are warranted to cure salt rheum. 
5 or 8 bottles will cure the worst case of scrofula. 
1 to 3 bottles are warranted to cure the worst cases of dyspep- 
sia. I know from the experience of thousands that it has been 
caused by canker in the stom 
1 to 2 bottles are warranted to cure sick headache. 
1 = bottles are warranted to regulate a costive state of the 
bowels. 

1 to 2 bottles will reg all derang 8 of the kidneys. 
4 to 6 bottles have cured the worst cases of dropsy. 
1 to 3 bottles have cured the worst cases of piles; a relief is al- 
ways experienced. What a mercy to get relief in such an excru- 
ciating disease. 
By tollowing the directions in the pamphlet around each bottJe, 
and by a judicious yc of the SALT RHEUM OINT- 
MENT, SCROFULA OLNTMENT, and HEALING OINTMENT, 
every sore and ulcer, of whatever kind or nature, except cancer 
that has taken root, is perfectly and permanently cured. Manu- 
factured by DONALD KENNEDY, No. 120 Warren Street, Kox- 
bury, Mass. Price $1. 
For sale by all Druggists. 
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PERRY DAVIS’ VEGETABLE PAIN KILLER. 
Wooster, OxnI0, May 20, 1863. 
S1rs,—Having had occasion to use Perry Davis’ Pain Killer in 
my family tor the last five years, I am pleased to acknowledge 
its beneficial effects in every instance. Feeling confident that it 





FaMILy Dre CoLtors.—We know of nothing that so admirably 
meets a long existing want as the FaMILy Dyk CoLors, manu- 
tactured by Howe & Stevens, of this city. After years of experi- 
ment and unsparing expenditure they have perfected their Dyes, 
upwards of thirty in number, so that —s further apparently 
is desirable, Every color and shade that is ever likely to be 
wanted has been produced, and is sold at prices that make a sav- 
ing of eighty per cent. on thé common me: , besides being bet 
ter than all others. The colors are as permanent as the fabrics 
to which they may be affixed, and are clear and marked. The 
Dyes are immensely popular wherever used. 40—lw 





HENRIB’S KAKALINE. 


FOR THE HAIR! 
FOR THE HAIR! 


Prepared from the Bark, Root and Flower of the Persian PLANT, 
KAKALI« 


It is the identical ae used by all the Eastern nations 
for the GRowTH and /ERVATION of the Hair, and by its use the 
Hair retains its ape luxuriance and color throug pee 

One a keep the Hair moist for several 8, and 
retain = any REQUIRED POSITION, without the aid of any other 

reparation. 
e Tt will prevent the Hair from FALLING OFF, and 
roy cause @ new crop to come in, giving the whole a beauti- 

ty tar emennol are keep the Seal; Clean, and th 

It i 6. 
Fak Bc ETN away sae priate 

ho oil, a any 0 8 a 
and is the MOST PERFECT HALE DRESS Gin the World! 
° IT I8 A-LUXURY! IT IS A LUXURY TO USE IT! 








“But, Hettie, you had better change your dress 


was this medicine that saved my child's life, when attacked with 
Cramp Colic, itis a pleasure to me to recommend it as a good 
family medicine, and one which every tamily ought to have in 
their house. In cases of emergency there can be nothing better; 
at least I have always found it so, and I find it to be generally 
known and esteemed. 
Yours respectfully, 

Price 35c, 75c and $1,50 per bottle. 


H. P. McKEENAN. 
39—2w (22) 
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TRUSSES, ELASTIC HOSE, &. 


Besides a complete assortment of articles intended for the 
exclusive use of the MEDICAL and DENTAL Professions, we 
have always in store, at lowest prices, a great varie.y of the 
following articles, suited to the wants of the general public: 


TRUSSES. 
WHITE'S SPRING LEVER TRUSS, and every desirable 
style of the best patterns. Also, _ 
Spinal and Ahdominal Supporters, 
SHOULDER BRACES, ELASTIC HOSE 
For varicose veins, te or weak joints. Of Elastic Hose 


we have.sev grades of Silk and Cotton at corresponding 
prices. Directions for measurement for Hose and Trusses for- 
warded when reqheated. ‘Also, SYRINGES of every descrip- 
tion, Breast Rs oe earing ‘Trumpets, Conversation Tubes, 
and Auricles fer the Deaf. CRUTCHES of best patterns, Bub- 
ber Urinals to wear on the person day or night, for Males and 
Females Batteries, &c. 


""., CODMAN & SHURTLEFF, 








Sold.everywhere. Price Fifty Cents. Wholesale Depot, No. 46 
Clif S' New York. Bos — WEEKS & POTTER, 
and GEO. C. GOODWIN & 60. pants 56—lyis 





13 TREMONT STREET, Boston, 
Manufacturers and Imporers. 


2% 6meop 
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Terms of the Companion. 

The price of the Companion is One Dollar a 
year, strictly in advance. 

When payment is delayed beyond one month 
from the commencement of the subscription year, 
One Dollar and Twenty-five Cents will invariably 
be charged, 
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For the Companion. 
THE LANGUAGE WE USE. 

‘‘Auntie,” asked Susie, ‘isn’t reveille a French 
word ?” 

“Yes, dear, but it is usually mispronounced. 
Do not say revellee, but pronounce it as if it was 
spelt ra-va-y, the y representing our short i, which 
is the liquid sound of double Il in French. It 
means the alarm, the awakening. Here is a list 
of French Redoubt, colonel, lieutenant, 
capitaine, regiment, battalion, bombe, major, gen- 
eral, cavalrie, brigade, lance, sabre, canon, baion- 
nelte, dragon, mortier, sentinelle, post, camp, 
boulet, poudre, garde, sergent; but I shall weary 
you, for with few exceptions all military terms 
are little changed from the French.” 

‘*Why, they are almost exactly like the English 
words, Are they pronounced alike?” asked Ed- 
ward. 


words: 


‘Not exactly ; co-lo-nel is pronounced as it is 
written, not kurnel. From boulet, a cannon ball, 
comes our word bullet. Now, Edward, you can 
tell us if they came from the Latin first.” 

‘Give me that lexicon as ‘a base of supplies,’ 
and I promise you a few learned remarks: ‘Ladies 
—and—ladies, the French word bovlet is net de- 
rived from the Latin, because glans plunbea 
means a ball of lead in that language; they were 
discharged from slings in those days. If I knew 
—I mean—the origin of canons is involved in 
the deepest mystery, (to my mind) Seriously, 
Aunt Rosa, I must know more; it is so awkward 
to talk in parentheses. Let me see, the Romans 
called a colonel of infantry tribunus militum; a 
major, legatum. O, I might have remembered 
that the invention of gunpowder changed all the 
modes of warfare, and, of course, the terms.” 

‘‘Ah, Aunt Rosa knows how to explain it; I 
know by her eye,” cried Susie. 

“Yes, Aunt Rosa does; but it was only after 
some study that she ascertained, for the question 
never came into her mind until recently,” an- 
swered Miss Ray. ‘‘I was struck by the number 
of military terms from the French, and appealed 
to history to explain the matter. It seems that 
the Chinese claim to have invented cannon, and 
it has been proved that they did invent gun- 
powder; but as they are both boastful and deceit- 
ful, their accounts must be received with some al- 
lowance. They never profited by their invention 
much, that is certain. The French first intro- 
duced cannon to the notice of Europeans, in 1338. 
You may judge of the awkwardness of artillery 
in 1407, when five bombards, as they were then 
called, could discharge only forty shot in a whole 
day.” 

*O, fie!” cried Edward, ‘‘why, our cannon can 
be fired twice a minute.” 

‘Such master minds as Henry IV., of France, 





his left hand he could carry water to the wounded, | 
and did so for some hours. Well, once as he was | 
going out very near to the action, he found one 
poor fellow lying there with both legs and one | 
arm shot away, a poor, mangled ruin! He had | 
managed by great exertion to raise his head so| 
that he could fasten his eyes upon the rebels. | 
The moment he caught sight of his comrade, he | 
exclaimed, 

‘« *T wanted to see if the rebs. were getting the | 
worst of it, and they are. See, see, they're catch- | 
ing it! Well, when I am on my cork legs I'll 
help give ’em some more.’ 

‘‘Not a word about his loss, his dreadful loss, 
not a groan. Do you think he could live, | 
auntie ?” 

‘‘He might. One of the hospital nurses of the 
10th Massachusetts told me that he had the care 
of one man who had lost both arms and both legs. 
He recovered; and during his tedious conva- 
lescence his merry jokes and irresistible good-na- 
ture kept every man within reach of his couch in 
good spirits. And, O, how grateful he was, too, 
for the smallest favor. Ah, Susie, our stories 
may be irrelevant, but they cannot be profitless. 
Such heroism, such generous devotion to couttry, 
ought to make all hearts warm towards our sol- 
diers with generous sympathy.” 

Mrs. P. P. Bonney. 





VARIETY. 





For the Companion. 


STRONG. 
Dead! upon the battle-field! . 
That strong arm—my earthly shield— 
No more its embrace shall yield! 
Dead—my husband! dead! 
Father, stand thou very near, 
Calm my weakness and my fear; 
Make this dark hour seem more clear; 
Strength upon me shed! 


Dead !—by sickness worn away! 

Ho, my bright young boy—my stay— 

Short, O short his life's glad day! 
My brave soldier son! 

Father, give me grace to say, 

In this dark and bitter day, 

It is well—he passed away 
With life's duty done! 


« Dead!—forever, ever gone! 
He whose love was all mine own; 
He who called me his alone! 
My beloved—mine! 
Father, pity Thou my woe; 
Let not all life's sweetness go; 
Lift me up to Thee—and so 
Make this torn heart thine! 


Three brave lives in battle lost! 
Three brave souls death's stream have crossed. 
Three?—ah, who can count the cost? 
Lord, our God, how long! 
Three hearts desolate and lone! 
Three lives whence the light hath flown! 
Three souls litted toward the throne! 
Three hearts growing strong! 


Boiling Spring, N. J. » Be 





+o 
A HORSE STORY. 


Among ‘‘cavalry people” the horse is second in 
interest only to the man. In fact, ‘‘horse and ri- 
der” are usually spoken of as one and the same 
person. Every good cavalry man takes good care 
of his horse, provided he has a good one; and if 
he has not, he is mighty apt to take ete care to 
get such. And when he secures such a one, the 
attachment the brave trooper will form for his 
horse is almost romantic. You will, therefore, 
understand why I consider it not unworthy of the 





Gustavus Adolphus, of Sweden, and Maurice, of 
Nassau, soon saw the importance of improving 
these powerful weapons. At a later period Fred- 
eric the Great made new improvements, but the 
French before Napoleon had given much attention 
to improvements in all sorts of weapons, all 
modes of warfare. Napoleon said, ‘Artillery at | 
the present day decides the fate of nations.” His | 
greatest victories were striking illustrations of his | 
axiom, and Victor Hugo will tell you that not | 
Wellington, but the mud which fastened the wheels | 
of his cannon, defeated Napoleon at Waterloo. | 
Ever since the French have been foremost in per- 





fecting this formidable power and in all military | 


tactics.” 

‘**You have said nothing of our inventions,” re- 
marked Edward, with true American spirit. 

“I am ready to admit that they have been 
great; but it would lead me away from my sub- 
ject, to glorify properly a nation of such inventive 
genius. I will gratify you by stating that the fa- 
mous Columbiad was invented by Maj. Bomford, 
and used in the war of 1812, but drawings and 
models of it falling into the hands of Gen. Paix- 
han, he hastened to introduce it into the French 
service. He was honorable enough to disclaim 
the honor of inventing it; but it received his 
name. Susie, I fear this is not interesting you.” 

‘‘Why not?” inquired Edward, ‘think of the 
comfort bags and stockings that girl has made.” 

**And O, auntie, how I wish I could do more,” 
exclaimed the patriotic girl, her lovely face glow- 
ing with enthusiasm. ‘Such a story as I heard 
to-day! Mrs. Richardson said it was told to her 
by one of her son’s comrades. In one of the bat- 
tles this young man was wounded in his hand; he 
said that it was a painful wound, but as it was in 





annals of this war to give the rather remarkable 
history of as gallant an animal as ever’ snuffed 

owder, now owned by an officer in our cavalry 
command, and mounted upon which he has been 
some forty times under fire. 

Nellie was born, and raised till she was six 
years old, in Athens county, Ohio; was there sold 
to her present owner on account of her fondness 
for her neighbors’ pastures and grain fields, and 
her total disregard for fences, whether rail, picket, 


| to join the army near Atlanta, a distance of over | 





or hedge. She was taken into the cavalry ser- 


vice in 1862, but could not be ridden in line on ac- | 


count of her high spirit. By reason of her being 
a “hard rider,” that is, trotting, prancing, and 
going ‘‘sidewise” all the time, making it decided- 
ly uncomfortable for the rider, she was not used, 
being kept only as a pet, till John Morgan’s first 
raid through Kentucky, Indiana and Ohio, in 
| 1863. Her owner rode her six days on that raid, 
and was contpletely worn out by her restlessness 
and fretting. He then put a black buy on her, 
who rode her during the remainder of this whole 
raid, riding her twenty-seven days and most of 
|the nights, from Somerset, Ky., to Buffington 
Island, O., following the trail of Morgan with 
Gen. Hobson, and thence back to Stanford, Ky. ; 
in all a distance of almost one thousand miles. 
After resting only two days at Stanford, her own- 
er rode her with Gen. Burnside’s advance across 
| the mountains into East Tennessee; and rode her 
every day through that campaign, lasting from 
August, 1863, to April, 1864; and in every en- 
gagement which his command was in. In one en- 
gagement her owner, while riding her, ran into an 
ambush of the enemy; a part of the bridle-bit was 
shot from her mouth, leaving the rider only one 
rein; pulling too hard on that, her head was so 
suddenly turned that she fell with him, and the 
rider was made prisoner. Springing up, she es- 
ca and swam the Tennessee River, and re- 
| joined our cavalry with the Federal troops. Her 
owner also escaped and came in a few days after. 
She has three times crossed the Cumberland 
Mountains, where to has to be packed on 
mules for a distance of one hundred miles, and 














three times made the march from the Tennessee 
Valley to the Blue Grass region of Kentucky. 

In the engagement at Cynthiana, Ky., June 12, | 
1864, with the rebels under John Morgan, her} 
owner rode her ina cavalry charge upon the rebel | 
retreating column. She leaped a stone wall with | 
him and carried him so close to the rebels that the | 
blood from the wound of a rebel shot by her rider 
splashed over her face and ears. On the recent 
march from the Blue Grass region ot Kentucky, | 
four hundred miles, she had no rider, and was | 
neither bridled nor haltered during the whole 
march, lasting twenty-four days, ya her 
place in the march during the day and staying 
close in camp at night. She has never made a 
false step of her own fault, even on the worst of 
mountain roads and in the darkest nights. She 
knows the whistle of a bullet or the shriek of a| 
shell, and the direction of their flight almost as | 
well as her owner does. 

——~o—___—_ 


FRAUD DETECTED. 


Peter the Great, while in Poland, visited a} 
statue of the virgin which was said often to shed | 
tears during the mass. He saw that the fact was, | 
apparently, just as it had been described; but, 
while his companions seemed struck with convic- 
tion, he ruminated on the means of discovering 
the cause, which he well knew was not supernat- | 
ural, The statue being placed high, and close to | 
the altar, so that no one could reach it from the 
ground, he took up a ladder which happened to| 
be near, and mounting it, very cldsely examined | 
it from head to foot. His curiosity seemed un- 
gratified, and the attending priests mentally con-| 
gratulated themselves on their escape, as well as | 
the conversion of the czar, which they probably | 
expected would follow. But perceiving small | 
aperturés in the eyes, he uncovered the head of | 
the virgin, and to their great #mortification, ex-| 
posed the whole mystery. The head was hollow | 
and filled up to the eyes with water; this being | 
agitated by a few small fishes placed in it, a few) 
drops were occasionally forced through the aper- 
tures, and thus the miracle was produced. Peter | 
took no notice of the matter, further than to ob-| 
serve that ‘‘it was a miracle, indeed;” and then | 
left, ifas nothing particular had happened. 
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THE WAY TO MAKE AN AOLIAN HARP. 


Of very thin cedar, pine, or other soft wood, 
make a box five or six inches deep, seven or eight 
inches wide, and of a length just equal to the 
length of the window in which it is to be placed. 
Across the top, near each end, glue a strip of 
wood half an inch high and a quarter of an inch 
thick, for bridges. Into the ends of the box insert 
wooden pins, like those of a violin, to wind the 
strings around. Make a round hole in the mid- 
dle of the top, and string the box with small catgut 
fiddle strings. Fix one end of each string to a me- 
tallic pin in one end of the box, and, carrying it 
over the bridges, wind it around the turning pin 
in the opposite end of the box. The ends of the 
box should be increased in thickness where the 
wooden pins enter, by a piece of wood glued upon 
the inside. Tune the strings in unison and place 
the box in the window. It is better to have four 
strings as described, but a harp with a single 
string produces an exceedingly sweet melody of 
notes, which vary with the force of the wind. 
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ONE OF THE LIQUOR DEALERS. 


M is a flourishing liquor-merchant, but when 
disposing of his surplus funds, always wants to 
achieve a corresponding benefit. Not long since 
a committee called upon him to solicit a subscrip- 
tion for the support of a clergyman. 

“Can't do it, gentlemen,” was his reply. ‘‘I 
gave five pounds to the Rev. Mr. P., yesterday.” 

After much persuasion, however, they succeeded 
in getting him to put down a like amount for the 
Rev. Mr. R., and departed with thanks; but one 
of them happening I return for some purpose, a 
minute afterwards, overheard him giving the fol- 
lowing directions to an assistant : 

“Draw off five pounds’ worth of liquor, and fill 
up with water. Take it out of the row of casks 
next to those that you watered yesterday for the 
Rev. Mr. P.” 











REMARKABLE DELIVERANCE. 


Atghe battle of Stone River, a young man, a 
member of the Board of Trade Battery—and also 
a member of the First Baptist church, Chicago— 
was detailed, with others, as a postilion to take 
charge of the horses while detached from the guns. 
He sat down behind a stump. Presently the 
thought struck him, ‘It looks cowardly tor me to 
he sitting here while the rest of the boys stand 
out there exposed and unconcerned,” and upon 
the impulse sprang up. He had scarcely gone a 
halter’s length when a cannon ball struck the 
stum 
killed him instantly had he remained in his seat 
two seconds longer ! 


+> 


A GOOD STIMULANT. 


A little incident for loyal boys: I was standin 
in the City of Brotherly Love, near Broad and 
Prime Streets, as a regiment was passing on to 
-the field of battle. A man came out with a 
pitcher of ale and glasses, and passing it round, 
came to a soldier. 

**May be you'll have something stronger, since 
you're such a big fellow. How tall youare! A 
big ov of beer, ha?” 

**No, sir; none!” 

‘*What’s the matter?” 

“Nothing, sir.” 

‘Well, you need it; it’s a stimulant ” 

He placed his hand in his pocket, and bringing 
out a Bible, said, 

‘**That’s my stimulant, sir !” 

——————~oo——_—_—_ 


Why isa mild winter like the letterS? Be- 











cause it makes no sno (snow). 


and shivered it to atoms, and would have| 4 
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PUBLIC BENEFACTRESS. 
MES. A. ALLEN, 
A LADY OF WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION. 
Her preparations for the Hair have not only the largest sale in 
the United States and Canada, but within the past tew years te 
supply the immense demand from foreign countnes, depots for 


their exclusive sale have been opened in London and Liverpooj 
Alsoin Paris, Havana, Vera Cruz and Valparaiso. , 


MRS, 8. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD’S HAIR RESTORER 


Is suited to both young and old. It strengthens the Hair, pre- 
vents its falling or turning grey, and imparts to ita beautiful, 
glossy appearance. It never fails 


TO RESTORE GREY HAIR 
To its Original Youthful Color, 
THE RESTORER REPRODUCES. 
THE HAIR DRESSING CULTIVATES AND BEAUTIFIEg, 
MES, 8. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD’S HAIR DRESSING, OR ZYLOBALSAMUM, 


is essential to use with the Restorer, but the Hair Dressing alone 
often restores, and never fails to invigorate, beautiiy and re. 
fresh the Hair, rendering it soft, silky and glossy, and disposing 
it to remain in any desired position. 

. FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN 


| whose Hair requires frequent dressing, it has no equal. Nolady's 


toilet is complete without it. The rich, glossy appearance impart. 
ed is truly wonderful. It cleanses the Hair, removes al! dan 

and imparts to it a most delightful fragrance. 1t will prevent the 
Hair from falling out, and is the most economical and valuable 
Hair Dressing known. Millions of bottles sold every year. 


MBS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 


HAIR RESTORER 


ND 
ZYLOBALSAMU™. 
Sold by Druggists throughout the World, 


DEPOT, 198 GREENWICH 8T., NEW YORK, 
5l—lyp ° 





FAMILY DYE COLORS. 
(PATENTED OcT. 13, 1863.) 
A SAVING OF 80 PER CENT. 
ACK, 
BLACK FOR SILK, 
DARK BLUE, 


LIGHT BLUE, 

FRENCH BLUE, DARK BROWN, 

CLAKET BROWN, LIGHT BROWN 
SNUFF BROWN, 

For Dyeing Silk, Woolen and Mixed Goods, Shawls, Scarfs, 

Dresses, Ribbons, Gloves, Bonnets, Hats, Feathers, Kid 
Gloves, Children’s Clothing, aud all kinds 
of Wearing Apparel, 


CHERRY, 
CRIMSON, LIGHT DRAB, 
DARK DRAB, FAWN DRAB DARK GREEN 


LIGHT FAWN DRAB, LIGHT GREEN, 
MAGENTA. 

For 25 cents you can color as many goods as would otherwise 
cost five times that sum. Various shades can be produced from 
| the same dye. ‘he process is simple, and any one can use the 
| dye with perfect success. Directions in English, French and 
German, inside of each package. 


MAIZE, 
MAROON, PURPLE, 
ORANGE, ROYAL PURPLE, SLATE, 
NK, SALMON, SOLFERINO, 
SCARLET, VIOLET, 
LEATHER. 


For further information in Dyeing, and giving a perfect know- 
ledge what colors are best adapted to dye over others, (with many 
valuable recipes,) purchase Howe & Stevens’ ‘Treatise on Dyeing 
and Coloring. Sent by mail on receipt of price—1l0 cents. Man- 
ufactured by HOWE & STEVENS, 

260 BROADWAY, BosTox. 

For sale by druggists and dealers generally. 26—3meop 





HOME PRINTING OFFICES. 


PLEASURE AND PROFIT. 
A PRINTING OFFICE FOR $15 AND $25, 
SOMETHING FOR THE BOYS. 


Men and Boys are MAKING Monky with the LOWE PRESS, 
by which Cards, Labels, &c., are printed at a saving of 75 per 
cent. Some boys earn $2 per week besides attending school. 

Send for a Circular to the LOWE PRESS Cv., 

l4—ly 23 Water Street, Boston. 





PARTICULAR NOTICE. 


SABBATH SCHOOLS and Privateindividuals who contem- 
plate replenishing their libraries are kindly invited to give mea 
first call. 1 keep, in addition to my own issues, the books 0) all 
the Publishing Societies, as during the past ten years. 

The plan I have of late adopted, of giving a trade discount to 
Sabbath Schools, gives universal favor. Any school sending me 
their own Catalogue, and indicating the amount they wish to in- 
vest, can have the selection made for them with the privilege of 
returning any books they chovuse to reject after an exumination. 
This new feature of trade commends itseli to all our Sabbath 
school friends, and | am constantly supplying libraries on this 
principle in all parts of New England. 


36— HENRY HOYT, 9 Cornu. 





GOULD & LINCOLN, 
59 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 


Publish the folowing CHOICE BOOKS FOR THE FAMILY, 
either of which will besent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of the 
rice. 


LESSONS AT THE CROSS; or, Spiritual Truths Familiar? 
Exhibited in their Relations to Christ. By Samuel Hopkint- 
16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 

An excellent and popular book. 

EVENINGS WITH THE DOCTRINES. By Nehemiah Adams, 
D. LD. lWmo, cloth, $1,25. 

RELIGIUUS PRUGRESS ; Di on the Development of 
the Christian Character. By Wm. R. Williams,D. D. limo, 
cloth, 85 cents. : 

THE BETTER LAND; or, the Believer's Journey and Future 
Home. By A. C. Thompson, D. D. 12mo, cloth, 85 cents 

KITTO'S POPULAR CYCLOPEDIA OF BIBLICAL LITERA 
TURE, by John Kitto, D.D. With 500 Illustrations. 8vo, 812 pp- 


Cloth, $3,00. . 

MALCOM'’S NEW BIBLE DICTIONARY. By Howard Mal 

com, D. D. 1l6mo, cloth, 60 cents. 

MOTHERS OF THE WISE AND GOOD. By Jabez Burns, D 
D. 16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 

MY MOTHER; or, Recollections of Maternal Influence. By & 
New England Clergyman. i2mo, cloth, 75 cents. 

THE CHURCH IN EARNEST. By Kev.John A. James, 18mo0 


cloth, 40 cents. 
CHRISTIAN PROGRESS. By John A. James, 18mo, cloth, 3) 


cents. 

MEMOIR OF GEORGE DANA BOARDMAN, late missionary t0 
Burmah. With an Introductory Essay, by Wm. K. Williams, 

D.D. 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. 

A WREATH AROUND THE CROSS; or, Scripture Truths Ir 

lustrated.. By Rev. A. Morton Brown, 16mo, cloth, 60 cents. 

LAMP TO THE PATH; or, the Bible in the Heart, the Home, 
and the Market-place. By W.K. Tweedie, D.D. 16mo, cloth, 
63 cents. 

SEEU-TIME AND HARVEST; or, Sow Well and Reap Well 
A Book for the Young. 16mo, cloth, 63 cents. 

THE GUIDING STAR ; or, the Bible God's Message. By Louis 


Payson Rea. 16mo, cloth, 50 cents 
PLEASANT PAGES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE; or, Book of Home 
Entertainment Ins on. By 8. Prout Newcombe. W: 
numerous Illustrations. 16mo,cloth,75 cents. a 
KIND WORDS FOR CHILDKEN, to Guide them to the Ps' 
of Peace. By Rev. Harvey Newcomy. s6mo. cioth, 42 cents. 
AGNES HOPETOUN'S SCHOOLS AND HOLIDAYS. By Mrs 
Oliphant. 16mo, cloth, 63 cents. . 

















YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


A FAMILY PAPER; 
DEVOTED TO 
Piety, Morality, Brotherly Love --- No Sectari- 
anism, No Controversy. 
‘ PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 
OLMSTEAD & CO., BOSTON, MASS., 
. No. 22 School Street. 
PRICE, $1.00 A YEAR, PAYMENT IN ADVANCE. 
$1,25 will invariably be charged if tis not made withis 


one month of the commencement of the subscription year. 
Bouwp Vorumzs, Parcs $1,25- 
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